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that notwithstanding the abstract truth of that general
proposition, it is noways incompatible with the most
cordial concert and mutual exchange of advice and inter-
course amongst the different branches of executive de-
partments ; but still, if it should come unfortunately to
such a radical difference of opinion that no spirit of con-
ciliation or concession can reconcile, the sentiments of
the minister must be allowed and understood to prevail,
leaving the other members of administration to act as
they may conceive themselves conscientiously called upon
to act under the circumstances."1

What Pitt here arrogates to the minister as his just
claim and demand, Walpolo was obliged to thrust away
from himself as a reproach and an oilbnce against the
constitution of the realm. When the groat attack was
opened upon him in 174-1} Oarteret expressly described
as one of his worst misdemeanours, that he had usurped
the sole power of directing all public affairs, and recom-
mending to all public posts, honours, and employments.
It was repeated as an article of charge against him in
every speech, that he solely enjoyed and engrossed the
ear of his sovereign. They called him a second Stafford,
who excluded every man that disdained to bo his slave
from the pay and even from the smiles of the court
Mr. Sandys, who led the attack in the Commons, declared
that: "According to our constitution wo can have no sole
and prime minister; we ought always to have several
prime ministers or officers of state; every such officer
has his own proper department; arid no officer ought to
meddle in the affairs belonging to the department of
another." In arrogantly despising this fundamental
1 Stanhope's Ifi qf PiUt iv. 24,table experience,mier
